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DR. JORDAN AND SPENCER'S UNKNOWABLE. 

Dr. Jordan's article in a previous number of this Review 1 has 
been brought to my notice. I regret that I have not seen it sooner 
because, in that I appear to be the only living philosophical writer 
who maintains the essential soundness of Spencer's work, 2 and as, 
moreover, Dr. Jordan specifically refers to me as an example of those 
who refer to him "ignoring the fact that these (Spencer's) special 
views either have no relation to, or contradict the fundamental 
principles upon which they are supposed to depend," his remarks 
certainly call for a brief reply. 

But if Mr. Jordan is good enough to refer to me, he might do me the 
honor to notice what I said. I do not ignore anything, that is any- 
thing relevant. If he will read my article through once more, he will 
find that I have given reasons for my opinion that the Formula of 
Evolution, and, inferentially, the whole of the philosophy, is absolutely 
independent of what Mr. Jordan is pleased to call the fundamental 
principles, i. e., the doctrine of the Unknowable. 

Dr. Jordan, on the other hand, appears to consider the Unknowable, 
the essential foundation of Spencer's system. The question, then, 
arises which of us has interpreted Spencer correctly. On this question 
the one individual who ought to know what Spencer meant is Spencer 
himself. And Spencer has taken special care to correct the misinter- 
pretation which Dr. Jordan repeats. In the final edition of First 
Principles, there is a postscript, from which it will be sufficient to quote 
the following: — 

"But now let it be understood that the reader is not called upon to 
judge respecting any of the arguments or conclusions contained in 
the foregoing five chapters, and in the above paragraph. The sub- 
jects on which we are about to enter are independent of the subjects 
thus far discussed, and he may reject any or all of that which has 
gone before while leaving himself free to accept any or all of that 
which is now to come. . . . Unfortunately I did not see that part I 
would be regarded as a basis for part 2 . . . very many have, in con- 
sequence, been prevented from reading beyond this point" (and so 
on). 3 

1 Vol. 20, p. 29 seq. 

2 Cf. This Journal, XIX, p. 3; International Journal of Ethics, July, 1910, 
April, 1911; Mind, Jan., 1910. 

'First Principles, final (English) edition, pp. 1 09-1 10. 
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It would thus be possible for me to agree with the greater part of 
Mr. Jordan's criticisms, and yet to inform him that his whole discus- 
sion is irrelevant. In his first sentence he says: — "Spencer's philo- 
sophical doctrines have been shown contradictory often and thor- 
oughly enough." Then why do it again? Philosophical apparently 
means the doctrine of the Unknowable. Mr. Jordan, I suppose, would 
not regard the coSrdination of positive knowledge as philosophy. 
If that is his standpoint, I would certainly advise him to leave Spencer 
alone. He does, as a matter of fact, refer very largely to the Psy- 
chology, but it is, perhaps, allowable to suggest that, if he reads that 
work with the bias that there is essential connection, where Spencer 
has informed him there is none, he may, possibly, not obtain from it 
the meaning it was intented to convey. That, however, is by the 
way. Dr. Jordan might, perhaps, have taken the line that, although 
Spencer was of opinion that the rest of his philosophy was independent 
of the Unknowable, he was mistaken, and that the remainder will 
not stand without such collateral support. But then he does not say 
so. He gives no reasons for thinking so. He is merely pleased to 
assert that the philosophy is based on the Unknowable. As a matter 
of fact, a philosopher of much greater note than Mr. Jordan, Professor 
James Ward, has taken that line. My own essay was, in large 
measure, an attempt to prove that the blunders rested with Professor 
Ward, with what decree of success it is not for me to say. 

This, I think, is sufficient answer to Mr. Jordan. But it is as well 
to add that I do not thereby admit the truth of his criticisms, even on 
the Unknowable. But, here at least we reach a sphere where a number 
of interpretations are possible, and I can hardly maintain my own 
interpretation against possible difference of opinion, until I have had 
an opportunity of stating it. It is not possible to attempt any expo- 
sition of Spencer's Unknowable in a brief note. But I should not 
like readers of this journal to consider me as an example of those who 
ignore fundamental connections. It is, therefore, necessary to say 
that an article interpreting that section of Spencer's work, in the light 
of the other sections that have already appeared, was offered to this 
Review, but was not published on the ground that, unless seen in the 
setting of the book of which it was a part, it was liable to misinterpre- 
tation, a criticism which will show that I can hardly be cited as an 
example of the fallacy Mr. Jordan appears to have found in some 
writers. 

I would suggest, therefore, that those who undertake to criticize 
and to interpret Spencer's philosophy, would do well to pay more 
attention to the ten bulky volumes which constitute his coordination 
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of natural knowledge, rather than to the minute fraction of one 
volume, insignificant in bulk and unessential in content, designated 
"The Unknowable." 

H. S. Shelton. 
ashford, mddx., 
England. 

REPLY. 

In my article on "Spencer's Unknowable" I was not concerned so 
much with the value or usefulness of the fundamental principles for 
the special sciences, as with the logical consistency of the principles 
themselves and with the logical method employed in establishing 
them. In that article I maintained that the Unknowable is an 
illegitimate conception; that it is not negligible because of the fact 
that it vitiates other results reached by the method which Spencer 
employs to establish it; that that method is faulty in both its psycho- 
logical and logical aspects. I attempted to show that, by following 
Spencer's method in its psychological aspect, any psychic fact may 
be elevated to the dignity of a 'principle'; and by following the 
method in its logical application — in Spencer's argument for the 
relativity of knowledge — it is found to require supplementation. 
Under this completed form of the method, 'relativity,' instead of 
establishing an ultimate unknowable relatum, turns out to be the 
principle of interrelatedness or systematic connectedness of all reality; 
and with this as a completed principle, the Unknowable would have 
to be regarded as the negative factor which postulates a universal 
scepticism. Mr. Shelton's criticism, therefore, as inspired by the 
belief in the negligibility of the Unknowable and the value of the 
Spencerian principles for the special sciences, is entirely irrelevant to 
my argument, and therefore calls for no reply. 

I have to confess that I did not see the final English edition of the 
First Principles, but assumed on the strength of the statements of the 
reviews that it contained no essential changes. The statement which 
Mr. Shelton quotes is certainly not important. Even though the 
content of the five chapters mentioned may be, as a result, "inde- 
pendent" of what follows, yet this independence constitutes a logical 
fission which Spencer himself was not able to bridge over. That is, 
as a ground for the operation of his method, as clearing away the debris 
for the expedition of the process of coSrdination of positive knowledge, 
these five chapters have to be considered. But it is agreed that their 
importance, though not negligible, is negative, since it vitiates his 
method; hence it has for this reason to be refuted. 

E. Jordan. 
Cornell University. 



